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restraint. As Professor Bain argues, this position
of Mill's " is tenable only on the ground that the
omission of a disinterested act that we are inclined
to, would give us so much pain that it is on the
whole for our comfort that we should make the
requisite sacrifice. There is plausibility in this
supposition." But "the doctrine breaks down
when we try it upon extreme cases . . . All
that people usually suffer from stifling a generous
impulse is too slight and transient to be placed
against any important sacrifice."l In recognising as disinter-
sympathy as a " purely disinterested " impulse,2 Mr Bam,'
Bain breaks loose at an important point from the
psychology of Bentham. He is indeed only kept
from a complete break with It by the position he
ascribes to sympathy as outside of the ordinary
sphere of voluntary action. Above all things, it
would seem to be necessary that nothing should
conflict with "our character as rational beings,
which is to desire everything exactly according
to its pleasure-value."3 But sympathy obviously
"clashes with the regular outgoings of the will
in favour of our pleasures/' so that it ought to
be placed outside voluntary action, and regarded

1 The Emotions and the Will, 3d ed , p. 295

2 Ibid , p 111, cf. Mind, viii 55 . "The important exceptions
to the law of Pleasure and Pain are (1) Fixed Ideas, (2) Habits,
and (3) Disinterested action for others "

8 Emotions, p. 438.
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